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THE MADMAN’S STORY. 


[OBIGINAL.] 
INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


BY OLABA avousTa. 
“Dear me! there comes old Susy Brown! 

The gossip of the place; 

I do declare I'd rather see 
Old Nick’s black, sooty face! 

Ill bet a dime she ’s come to dine, 
Souff-box, sharp nose, and all! 

Hark! there ’s the door-bell! —Katy, run 
And answer te her call— 

I’m not at home, remember, Kate, 
But up to Beechwood Hall! 


‘ Dear Mrs. Brown, how do you do? , 
Did Kate say I was out? . 
Ah me, the stupid, stupid thing! - 
The thick-skulled, Lrish lout! 
Just from ‘swate Ireland,’ hard to teach— 


Do lay aside your bonnet! 
You ’re such a stranger!—bless my neeret 
T do insist upon it! 


Why, really, your coming here - 
Deserves & song or sonnet! . = ‘ 


‘Phe baby ?—O, he’s very well; 
Yes, thank you, cutting teeth— 
Two little pearls through upper jaw, 
And one through underneath ; 
Yes, Mrs. Brown, you truly Bay 
‘He ts an angel child. 
A heart so pure and dutiful, 
A soul so undefiled ; 
And then a temper like his ma’s— 
So amiable and mild. 


‘*'Yes, Mary Ann ’s away at school— 
The darling of my girls! 
Young Pinkerton, the merchant’s clerk, 
Is raving o’er her curls. 
And Johnstone (he’s the lawyer’s son), : 
Declares her azure eyes “ 
Were made to set his heart on fire, 
Aud wreck his life in sighs. 
Poor fellow, I should truly weep, 
If for her love he dies! 


“+ Tt was so kind In you to come, 
I’ve thought of you all day; 
, 1’m 80 rejoiced you ve come at last 
For such a social stay. 
Here, Katy, light the parlor fire, 
Aud wheel the sofa up; 
Dear Mrs. Brown will spend the day, 
And with me dine and sup. 
Bring out the porcelala—and mind, 
Tea, a good, lively cup!” 
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THE MADMAN’S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


‘“‘ComeE nearer to me, little girl! Do not be 
afraid. Let me whisper something to you. 
Come closer—there! These men you see 
standing about here are all crazy; see how they 
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smile and mutter and glare at you! They 
would hurt you, if they could; but they know 
better than to come near you while Thomas 
Craige is about. You see they fear me because 
I am the only one in this whole building who 
is not mad. There, put your soft little hand in 
mine—don’t mind if I do clasp it closely! I 
love to have little girls’ hands in mine—it seems 
to ‘do me so much good! Don’t shrink from 
me because those poar, mumbling creatures look 
at you so wildly. I say they can’t harm yon, 


'| for observe when I look at them sharply, how 


they slink into the corners! There, watch that 
lean fellow who is twisting his bony hands inside 
out at the window! J’ll tell you why he was 
brought to this asylum (for this is an asylum, 


7 little girl, but those poor foolish fellows don’t 


kaow it). O, how he came here! Yes, I was 
almost forgetting ; for I do forget a great deal 
sometimes—a great deal ! Well, he was a tailor, 
and his wife died and he went mad, and the 
doctors sent him here; and there he stands, for 
hours together, looking out into that pice garden 
beyond, and straining his poor hands—twisting 


| the fingers in and out. I was always sorry for 


him until I found out he was a tailor, and then I 
hated him. J always did hate tailors! What 
business had a tailor to be crazed when his wife 
died ?—the insolent! DidI crush your hand? 
Bless you, little girl, I did not know it! There, 


| there, darling ! I will not talk so fast again, and 


will not forget myself any more! 

“Who is that pale gentleman who sits there 
all alone, and is always smiling? O, nobody, 
my child! he is not even respected as a maniac. 
Only a poet—a crack-brained fellow who spends 
his whole time in winter in blowing upon the 
glass and tracing verses over the misty surface 
with his pointed finger-nails. None of his fellow- 
lodgers would notice him at all, were it not that 
he is of a good family; and good families, you 
know, must be respected even in a mad-house. 
But there is Green! Isit not laughable to see 
how woful he looks? Let me whisper to yon, 
little girl! He was put in here because he went 
mad for love—love, mind you! And he has 
such a strange humor in his madness, that he 
takes delight in taunting me with being mad— 
me! ha, ha!—and crazy for love, litde girl. 
Me, the keeper of this Bedlam, mad! Ha, ha! 
Do I frighten you? Well, don’t take away your 
fat little hand, and I will tell you Green’s story 
even while he is looking at us so keenly; and do 
you smile, little girl! for then your little angel’s 
face seems to make my heart beat less wildly, 
and— But I will tell you Green’s story; and 
O, I am a famous story-teller ! 
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“In a sweet little valley in Pennsylvania, 
dwelt Major Russell, bis wife and daughter—who 
was always called Belle Russell; but, little girl, 
you know Belle wasn’t her name—only the peo- 
ple called her so because she was so very hand- 
some: Ruth her name was, and some called her 
Ruthie. Major Russell was a great lawyer, and 
in all the big cases, conflicts with railroads and 
banks, and other large corporations, he was re- 
tained as counsel—that is, you know, being paid 
by one party in the suit to fight (in law only, lit- 
tle girl,) against the other side. 

“At the time J tell you of, Green was a youth 
about twenty years of age, and was a clerk in 
Major Russell’s office in Blithevale. He was 
handsome then, tall, finely formed, black curling 
hair, large, fine eyes whose deep expression 
softened down a good deal, it seemed to me, the 
rich bright color upon his cheeks. A little dif- 
ferent figuare—was he not, little girl ?7—from that 
shansbling idiot opposite, who watches us with 
his steady, insulting glance. But never mind, I 
must laugh a little to myself as I think of Green 
then—happy, handsome and young—and watch 
the poor fellow opposite, haggard, shrunken and 
old. 

“Thomas Green was a good, steady and 
valuable clerk to Major Russell; but he was no 
more fit to be a lawyer, my child, than you are 
to be a horse jockey. His heart was as soft asa 
woman’s; and many a poor creature came out 
from the major’s private office in Blithevale 
looking careworn, disappointed and sad, who 
was stopped by Thomas Green in the front office 
and relieved from their troubles by the kind- 
hearted clerk. 

“He was a dreaming fellow too—was this 
clerk ; he would sit at his desk by the little win- 
dow for hours together, sometimes, and while his 
pen would be poiséd over the parchment ready 
to commence & deed, or draw up an indenture, 
the pen would never touch the clean sheet, but 
the young man would be forgetting the office, 
and dreaming strange dreams. No, I do not 
mean that he would go to sleep—no, no, little 
girl! for he would never close his eyes, but he 


would be looking out upon the beautifal valley, 


upon the thick pines in the distance, which cov- 
ered the side of the mountain with their beauti- 


ful dark green, and which crept up to the very. 


highest points and made a regular line of the 
rich color against the clear blue sky beyond. 
And he would watch and strain his eyes way 


over the hills, to catch the beauties of the sun as | 


it played pranks with the distant country—first 
making the rich fields look golden and full of 
shimmering light, then allowing the clouds to 


obscure the orb, and the creeping shadows to ad- 
vance over the broad pastures and cover them up 
with a mystic, bluish haze which seemed to eon- 
fine m ch of the softened sunlight underneath a 
few stray beams which had not time to escape— 
and he would watch all this till the shadows 
would creep away again, and old Sol (that’s the 
sun, you know, little girl, and not the poor fellow 
over there who attends to our bagatelle table) 
would brighten everything up and chase the 
misty haze into the dark woods. 

‘Then up to the sky he would turn his gaze, 
and fancy all sorts of strange things in the 
clouds. The fleecy mountains moving in the 
heavens were hosts of horses, and they were 
mounted by huge giants; and when the sun 
would rim the edges of the clouds with gold, he 
would fancy the warriors had on glittering 
armor. And then they wonld rush to battle, 
and when the wind blew more strongly, he could 
hear the hollow echoes of the artillery; then 
huge castles were destroyed, and men and horses 
were tumbling about together; then ali would 
disappear, and the same mild blue of heaven, 
quiet and calm, would be in place of the rushing 
legions and the quaint castles; then he would 
forget all about the sky and fields, and the bean- 
tiful silvery stream which wound at the base of 
the high hills, although his eyes would be look- 
ing atthem. (They only seemed tole looking 
that way, my child; but he didn’t see a thing 
there, I know, for his mind was in Major Rus- 


sell’s house, and he was looking at sweet Ruthie 


Russell ; he could see her plainly, you know, be- 
cause she was always in his mind.) 

“After some such thoughts as these, young 
Green would rouse up quick-like, as though 
something had suddenly hurt him, look at the 
untouched parchment before him, and commence 
the ‘ Know all men by these presents,’ as though 
he had never thought of anything but briefs, 
replevins, quitclaims, reversions and executions, 
all the days of his life. But— Faugh! why do 
I talk of these things 48 tho#gh you could un- 
derstand them, my dear? And now stand a 
little before me, so that Green cannot see me so 
plainly; it makes me shiver to have his cold 
‘eyes right upon me. There! now I will tell you 
the rest without delay. Poor Green! poor 
fellow ! 

“Tt was a pleasant evening in June (but re- 
member, little girl, many long, long years ago), 
when Ruthie Russell and Thomas Green walked 
out from the major’s house m Blitheville to see 
old Miss Fawcett (a relative of Mrs. Rassell’s), 
who was lying quite ill at her nephew’s, about 
two miles from the village. Now Miss Russell 
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had plenty of beaux who ‘would have been glad 
to have accompanied her, this beautiful evening, 
but Green was on a familiar footing in the house 
of Major Russell, and so he went with his daugh- 
ter to see their suffering relative. | 

“Tt was after seven o’clock, when they started 
upon their return to Blitheville. The evening 
was delicious ; the air was redolent with the per- 
fames which the many wild flowers throw out at 
this soft hour in summer—it seeming as if the 
evening dews are heavy enough in falling to 
press out their sweetness, which the zephyrs carry 
along, permeating the high roads, the leafy lanes, 
lonely nooks, and to those consecrated groves 
where lovers hold their tryst. The birds had 
ceased their warbling, as Ruth and Thomas 
walked towards home, excepting now and then a 
faint twitter from the swallows who had not yet 
settled into silence, or the lonely cry of the whip- 
poorwill which disturbed the universal stillness. 

“ Ruth Russell leaned upon the arm of Thomas 
Green, while he, poor fellow, thought that Heaven 
could afford mortals no greater joys than he was 
then possessed of in the company of her he 
loved. Neither spoke. It would have been bet- 
ter, had they never done so. They arrived at 
the little bridge which spanned the stream that 
murmured through the valley. Then Ruthie 
ee Mr. Green, I think I must‘rest here awhile.’ 

“She sat upon the corner of ‘the bridge. A 
large honey-locust was waving-over her ; the lit- 
tle stream was rippling quietly below. She 
looked as beautiful as an angel, as she rested 
there—the twilight flinging its shadows over her 
face, and tracing strange beauties upon every 
lineament. Every line was softened ; her eyes 
were bent kindly upon her companion ; her rich 
brown hair had escaped from its confinement, 
and was rolling down her neck a mass of ring- 
lets ; her light, netted shawl was thrown grice- 
fully from her shoulders, and but half concealed 
her exquisitely moulded arms. I cannot tell 
you, licsle girl, what that man felt in those few 
moments—the giddy whirl of thopghts pent up 
so long, and which now must find atterance—I 
will only tell you whit he did and said. 

« He knelt down upon the grass‘before Ruthie, 
took both her soft fair hands in ‘his (they were as 
velvety as yours, little one) ard gazing up into 
her eyes, he spoke manfally, but softly : 

“«Ruth Russell, I‘love you very dearly, I 
must tell you now what has been barning in my 
heart so long. 1 love the earth you walk upon; 
Tloveeverything you look upon. You are as 
sacred to me as my God; I would give up all the 
pleasures of earth, ‘all the ambitions of man, for 
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your sake. I would be capable of any suffering, 

any sacrifice, to give you one moment’s joy. 

O, Ruth, I love you with my whole soul!’ 
“This was what he said to her, little girl, 

there under the waving locust, and near the 


singing stream. And she—what did she do or 


say? When he first began to speak, her form 


,trembled and quivered like a leaf moved by 


‘mighty gusts; the hands he held, shook in his 
grasp; the quick blushes crimsoned her face and . 
neck; the rosy clouds dyed her snowy cheeks, 
and many little loves and graces sprung to revel 
in the confusion, which added so many charms 
to her virgin beauty ; but before he had finished, 
and while the light in her eyes grew softer, she 
disengaged one hand from his, and placing her 
arm around his neck, she drew his head towards 
her, and imprinted a kiss upon his forehead. He 
was answered, little girl. She loved him. Earth 
could surely have nothing more to give, or 
Heaven to bestow. 

** But now I will give you the result of a differ- 
ent interview, my child. What makes me trem- 
ble so? O, it’s nothing, dear—do not look so 
startled—or if it is anything, it must be Green! 
He seems to freeze me, standing there so like a 
statue. Hist! he may hear what I am saying 
to you, little girl, and he might spring upon us. 
There is no telling the moods of these madmen ! 
O, it’s a study—a great study! But so sad—so 
very sad! Dolsigh? Well, then, now I must 
relate the conversation between Major Russell 
and Green. 

“ The former sat in his capacious arm-chair in 
his library, a few evenings after Green’s declar- 
ations to his daughter. Near him, sat Thomas 
Green. The major was a portly, benevolent- 
looking gentleman, but now seemed uneasy as 
the young man earnestly addressed him, and he 
was impatiently tapping a beautiful pear! paper- 
knife, which he held, upon the table, and seemed 
to be endeavoring to keep as much in the shade 
of the fine astral lamp as possible. 

““¢ You see, sir,’ spoke Green, ‘I have acted 
fairly in this matter, and was determined to 
place the case before you in its true light.’ 

“¢T am aware of it, my young friend. You 
did right to acquaint me with your declaration, 
and I now only feel grieved that you did not 
speak to me previous to Ruth—’ 

“« Surely, sir, there can be no impediment! It 
is true, 1am not in a position to aspire to the 
hand of your daughter, as far as-riches go; but, 
sir, you know my circumstances, and are aware 
that with the money which my father left to me, 
and my own brave exertions, I could support 
Rath comfoitably—’ 


“tos. 
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“¢<¢-Yes, yes! I know,’ replied the lawyer, im- 
patiently. ‘But there are other reasons, other 
obstacles, which you are not aware of—’ 

‘‘¢ For heaven’s sake, Major Russell, do not 
tell me that there is any obstacle in the way of 
my marrying Ruth !’ 

“Poor boy! he had never thought of any 
other need than gaining her love. Although a 
lawyer’s clerk, he had never dreamed of any 
monster, like Expediency, who might invade his 
happy bowers and carry off his love. 

“<* You are too hasty now, Green,’ resumed 
Major Russell, after the impetuous words. ‘ Lis- 
ten to me! I will frankly state to you what no 
other man in Blitheville knows. You are aware 
that I have been concerned heavily in the Lees- 
port mines, which have been paying me, until 
four months ago, a handsome income. We had 
been sinking another shaft, and erecting new 
machinery at a new opening, and it had ex- 
hausted all of the company’s available capital to 
prosecute the work tg its close. We accom- 
plished our designs, but found, after working 
about a week in the new breasts, that we had 
struck a fault; and nothing has been brought 
forth since but slate and rubbish. We have still 
been working on, in hope that we should strike 
the coal. Our capital has been exhausted, mort- 
gages have been given upon our machinery and 


rolling stock, and if we do not strike the coal in. 


another month, I am bankrupt!’ 

“The young man was overwhelmed, and hid 
his face in his hands while Major Russell 
continued : 

‘“« But this is not the worst, for I owe George 
Hutchins nine thousand dollars, and have but 
one means of payment presented to me—’ 

“‘And that?’ asked Green, looking over to 
the lawyer with a troubled, startled gaze. 

“Is to bestow upon him my daughter’. 
hand.’ 

«What! to that scoundrel—that libertine 
Hutchins, you would sell your daughter ?’ 

“*No harsh words, if you please, my young 
friend. I have as yet but given you the propo- 
sition. I shall never force my daughter to marry 
against her will.’ 

“« Heaven help us both!’ groaned Green ; 
‘for Ruth will never marry against yours.’ 


““*T believe she is too good a daughter. Now 


I have always looked upon you with favor, 
Thowas Green; and all things being equal, I 
should much have preferred you fur a son-in- 


law. George Hutchins will wait two years for 


the hand of Ruth, or his money; and if I fuil 
to give him either, 1 am both an insolvent and a 
beggar.’ 


“‘And poor Ruth—does she know of this? | 

“¢T told her of my wishes this evening,’ re- 
plied Russell, coldly. 

““‘And what .was her reply ?” 

“« That question is irrelevant, as we lawyers 
say,’ evaded Russell, with a forced attempt at 
gaiety. 

“<But why this confidence?’ asked Green, 
bitterly. ‘Do you, sir, only intend to add a 
fresh sting to your words, that you tell me of 
your embarrassments only to assert your inten- 
tions of throwing your dayghter, for mercenary 
purposes, into the arms of a man whose name is 
only coupled with infamy ?” 

“ «Softly, young man!’ said Major Russell, 
rising with dignity. ‘Remember I am Ruth’s 
father, and have been your friend. You have | 
forgotten the first; let me not regret I have ever 
been to you the last.’ 

“¢Q, pardon me!‘ pardon me, sir! Your 
words have set my brain on fire. I know not 
what I say.’ 

““¢Here I have a letter from your uncle, 
Thomas Green. He wishes you to go to South 
America as supercargo. The vessel sails in just 
one week from Philadelphia, I cee,’ said Major 
Russell, taking the letter from his pocket and 
referring to it. ‘Apply to Green & Spenser, 
number 70, North Wharf. He guarantees you 
for your profit, six thousand dollars; and if you 
are willing to invest your capital from your 
father, he has no doubt but what you can double 
this. Now what I advise you is, that }ou accept. 
You will be gone perhaps two years; and I am 
willing to prove my friendship for you by mak- 
ing a promise—’ 

“tA promise?’ echoed Green, absently. ‘He 
seemed like one in a dream. 

“<«Yes; that Ruth shall not marry until your 
return.’ 

“« Thanks! thanks, my friend! To South 
America, anywhere, so that I may work for 
Ruth and win her at last! I accept atonce. [ 
will go to her, and tell her of this strange change ; 
but O, my brain is whirling ! and thick darkness 
seems to be settling over all things at this bitter, 
bitter separation.’ 

“¢ You will not see Ruth, Thomas. She has 
gone,’ said Major Russell, with more kindness in 
his tones; for he was affected by such grief as 
Green displayed. 

““*Gone? repeated he. ‘ Where 2?’ 

“*T feared the sorrow of an interview for both 
of you, and I ordered her to be driven to her 
Aunt Mucy’s. She will write to you. You will 
find a letter in Philadelphia—’ 

“But even while he was speaking, a door 
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opened at his side, a figure glided noiselessly in, 
and in a moment Ruth was in her lover’s arms. 

“Ruth, why have you returned? asked’ her 
father, sternly. 

“<Q, father,’ answered the sobbing girl, ‘I 
could not leave him, perhaps forever, without 
saying farewell! Dear Tom!’ 

“* Dear Rath !’ 

“Little girl, Thomas Green went to South 
America. What am I weeping for? O, am I? 
Well, I suppose I do feel sad when I look at the 
poor fellow now. But I can soon tell you the 
rest of the story, little lady. And it is such a 
pleasure to caress your smooth, satiny’ hair, and 
feel your little palms in my rough hand! 

“Thomas Green went to South America. 
And everybody who goes there, gets rich; at 
least those, my dear, who take out whole cargoes 
of articles such as the natives buy, or will ex- 
change for much more valuable things. And 
Thomas Green went there to make money, little 
girl; yes, money to buy himself a wife. Isn’t 
that funny that wives can be bought like dolls, 
dresses, rings and books, little girl? Yes, very 
funny. But it’s true, my sweet child ; and when 
you get older, you will find that little girls, when 
they grow up tall and handsome (like you will 
be, my pretty one), are sold and bought like 
chests of tea, and coils of rope, or fine horses or 
pretty flowers! The handsome girls who are so 
fine, with their curls and fair baby-faces, and 
rich gowns, see the purchaser coming along; he 
looks at them ; he thinks—O, if he had such a 
wife, how he would love her, and work for her, 
and never think he had done enough till she was 
singing and laughing all day long as blithesome 
as the birds! The beauties look at him. ‘How 
much money has he got?’ O, he is poor!’ ‘Go 
along, you beggar!’ they all cry. ‘How dare 
you look at us so long, Impudence? And they 
almost think the poor fellow had a design upon 
their bracelets, or their rich, flashing rings, never 
thinking of their hearts, poor things! Well, now 
comes along another purchaser. He is not near 
so handsome as the poor fellow who has just 
passed on ; his face is pale, his limbs are feeble, 


and his hair is streaked with gray; he coughs 


badly, too. But O what an eye he has got for 
the young, fresh and handsome girls! Why he 
ogies them, my dear, and watches all their fine 
points, as if he was buying a horse. He is an 
old ockey, too. 

““* Want to sell?’ he says to father or mother. 

“QO, yes,’ says mama. ‘Do you own your 
establishment 2’ 

“‘¢ How is your bank account, old fellow 2?’ 


says papa. 
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“<Q, all right!’ says the old fellow. ‘Come 
here and look!’ ) 

‘“‘And after mama has seen the establishment, 
and papa has been there and looked, the young 
fillies (ladies, I mean,) come buzzing round the 
bidder. They don’t see that his face is pale ; 
they don’t see that his hair is gray; why, my 
dear, they will undertake to cure his cough. He 
buys up the one he likes best; then they have a 
jolly evening; then everybody says over the 
champagne, ‘splendid woman!’ and ‘happy 
fellow !’ and then they nod and smile, and say, 
‘married tor money!’ and ‘old fool!’ But they 
whisper this in low tones, you know, and go on 
cracking nuts and eating bride-cake and drinking 
sherry, as jolly as ever. Then the man takes his 
horse to a splendid stable, puts on silver-mounted 
harnesses, drives to the races, has the best care 
taken—O, my dear! yes, I forgot I was talking 
about a woman! O, what a brute I am to run 
on about horses! But I am so forgetful, you 
know! Thomas Craige always was. O, yes! 
poor Green! I had forgotten poor Green in 
South America, all this time. And I talking 
about marrying and horses! Ah me! 

“Well, he slaved and worked day and night. 
All his energies were bent in the one direction— 
40 make money. No task was too difficult for 
his acceptance, providing money was to be made 
out of it; and many times did he undertake dan- 
gerous expeditions into the very heart of the 
Cordilleras. Often did ho struggle over steep 
mountains, fuint with the heat, and without food 
or water, toiling on, on, to his given destination, 
that he might realize profits which should secure 
Ruth to him on his return. 

“‘ His ship returned to the United States in 
about a year from the time she left her dock in 
Philadelphia; but Green returned not with her. 
His success had been so great, that he was de- 
termined to stay some months longer, and return 
triumphantly claiming his bride. He received 
letters from time to time from Ruth, at his 
Chilian headquarters. The only joy he knew 
during his absence was in the reccipt of these— 
except that of wandering into the deep solitudes, 
forgetting his wild surroundings and remoteness 
from his promised bride, and dreaming of her 
for whom he was so bravely toiling. 

“But at last the time for his exodus drew 
nigh! His stores were safely loaded upon the 
‘Prairie Bird, Williams master,’ and he was 
once more upon the broad ocean, homeward 
bound. O, happy direction to the weary wan- 
derer! But when about three weeks out, the 
Prairie Bird encountered a terrific gale. ’Tis 
useless to speak to you, my sweet child, of those 
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dreadful days, those fearfal nights. of terror and 
despair, of watching, working and praying. 


“¢The Prairie Bird, Williams master, from 
Coquimbo, bound to Philadelphia, went down 
with all on board.’ 


‘“‘So the news came to those at home. And 
Thomas Green was known to be on board, and 
Ruth Russell—well, little girl, I must not speak 
of her just now. No, darling, those are not 
tears! Thomas Craige never weeps, you know; 
never has been known to shed a tear—except, 
perhaps, for Thomas Green. But he was not 
drowned, after all, my child; he got back to 
Philadelphia at last, but was carried over to Liv- 
erpool first. Where is Liverpool? ‘Well, in- 
deed, my dear, I used to know, but it is some- 
wheres a great way off; it seems to have faded 
from my memory now. So he came back to 
Philadelphia—yes, he was picked up by a ship 
after being a long while alone | rifting about in 
the ocean tied to a spar—and he was so old and 
haggard and broken down! But that was noth- 
ing, as Itold you awhile ago, to his being pen- 
niless. Yes, he had lost all his money; it went 
down with the ship. Don’t cry, little girl, for 
Thomas Green because he lost his money, or you 
will make me cry too! Plenty of people lose 
their money, little one, who work as hard for it 
as he did. But then he would lose Ruth? 0, 
yes! Ruth—she was more than the money to 
him! So he made his way to Blitheville on 
foot. 

““Tt was sad to seo Green then, he never smiled, 
nor sung, nor laughed like people do sometimes 
who are happy, yet you must not think, my dear, 
that all people are happy who sing, and dance, 
and laugh. No, indeed, even while they are 
most loudly gay they wish they were dead. Aint 
that awful, to laugh and dance, and all the time 
be so miserable? But how I wander! Green 
got up to Blitheville at last, and he was a mean- 
looking man, I must tell you, little girl, and his 
clothes were very shabby. But he did not seem 
to think anything of this. Ho walked right 
along the valley towards Major Rassell’s house; 
he never noticed the familiar trees and cottages 
along the road at all, but tramped straight ahead 
like a man walking in his sleep. All at once he 
came upon the bridge where he had declared his 
love to Ruth. The same locust was waving 
overhead ; but it was winter now, and the long 
branches were all bare of leaves, and the strag- 
gling boughs were knocking against each other 
as the wind swayed them to and fro with a dis- 
mal sort of sound. 

** He looked below at the little stream. It was 
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the same which murmared'so niusically beneath 
the bridge when Ruth made him so happy by her 
kiss ; but the water now was frozen hard, and as 
the jagged stones peered up now and then above 
the surface with the piles of ice thrown around 
them, it looked cold and desolate enough, and 
the woods, which he for the first time noticed, 


looked bare, and the crisp leaves whirled over 


the ground with a harsh rustle, as the sharp winds 
whistled amongst them. Green remembered all. 
Then all was bright and joyous, and he was be- 
loved. Now—he hardly could take time to think 
of the desolation here, which was as great as that 
of his life and being. He rested his head upon 
his hands, and leaning upon the parapet he wept 
long and bitterly. The strong man wept. Can 
you? No, you can’t comprehend his exquisite 
misery, little girl. But in a little while he con- 
quered his emotion, and walked on as before. 

“Tt was getting dark rapidly, and soon he 
neared the house endeared to him by associations 
so sweet. It got to be quite dark, and it was very 
cold; but Thomas Green thought not of light 
or heat, he was coming to Ruth’s home. Mar 
jor Russell’s mansion was in sight, and if ever 
Green despaired he now began to hope; but his 
knees were trembling so, and his heart was beat- 
ing so fast that he could go no farther—he had 
to sit down upon a stone by the wayside. And 
now he pictured to himself Ruth’s joy at his re- 
turn; and the major would greet him warmly, 
as one risen from the dead. 

“«Why, God bless you, my boy,’ the major 
would say. 

“« Dearest. Tom, how much joy your retum 
brings us,’ would be Ruth’s soft whisper, and— 

‘But, O, he was commencing to shiver here 
upon the stone, he must hasten on to the house. 
Ah, already he saw the bright lights dancing in 
the windows. Why, he fancied he heard the 
soft swellof music, too. , he lived a thousand 
lives as he neared that dwelling. Yes, it was 
evidently some scene of festivity. His hand had 
scarcely touched ths door before it was opened, 
and the hearty face of Thaddeus, the waiter, was 
before him. Green felt so glad to see him he 
could have embraced him, he held out his hand 
with a glad, hearty : 

“¢ Why, Thaddeus, how a’ye do?” 

The hand of the waiter was drawn back from 
his touch, he evidently did not knqwhim. Green 
smiled as he thought what profuse apologies poor 
Thaddeus would overwhelm him with when he 
should discover who he was. But Green now 
discovered the hall was full of visitors, ladies in 
the gayest dresses escorted by their partners were 
walking to and fro; the hum of many voices 
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saluted his ears, the music of a fine band swelled 
in harmony through the house, the perfume of 
rare flowers made the air heavy with sweetness, 

“Green felt bewildered, a sudden dizziness 
seemed to overcame him, and he was smitten 
with strange fears; his thoughts were in a wild 
tumult, from which he was aroused by Thad- 
deus endeavoring to close the door upon him. 
He prevented this by throwing himself forward 
past the menial, and thus he staggered like a 
drunken man into the hall amongst the guests. 
They retired from him as though he was a pesti- 
lence, and by the way thus opened through 
dainty women and shrinking men, he advanced 
into the still greater throng in the parlor. What 
a sight did meet his eyes ! 

The noble room was full of flowers—flowers 
upon the mantel-pieces, bouquets upon marble 
stands, in the hands of matrons, in the bosoms 
of belles ; the lights were brilliant, the company 
more so. Many familiar faces crossed near him, 
but he saw them as men see images in dreams. 
He passed by the musicians—the smile upon the 
faces of all was agony to him—there was an 
avenue made for him as he advanced, and his 
hand swept aside the rich satins and crapes, he 
respected but little the finest laces or the castliest 
broadcloth. He reached the end of the room, 
and there looked upon the bride and bridegroom, 
Ruth Russell and George Hutchins ! 

“The bride was attired in the richest satin, 
with the long pure veil, and the orange blossoms 
decking her brow; pearls were strung upon her 
neck, which rivalled them in purity. But her 
face was pale as whitest marble, her arms hung 
listlessl7 down at her side, and her mouth wore 
a fixed, stony smile. It might have worn the 
same expression in death. The bridegroom, 
fashionable and proud, bowed and smiled to his 
congratulating friends ; but a deep, deadly frown 
passed over his face when he beheld the worn 
figure push up before them. It was but a mo- 
ment, and then Green spoke, and his broken 
voice, yet with a sad melody which seemed 
scarcely of earth, sounded through the festive 
room : 

“¢ Rath Russell, I have come back.’ 

“Then the bride shrieked as she threw up her 
white arms in despair, and sprang from the side 
of her husband to the embrace of the careworn 
stranger. . 

“*QO, Thomas, they forced me to it! I 
thought you were dead. Treachery, treachery ! 
I am yours algne. I tel) you allhere I love this 
man. Father, I care not now for threats. This 
man is my husband in the sight of Heaven.’ 


“But Green had fallen to the floor like a corse, . 
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and when they raised him up he was a raving 
madman. 
‘¢¢ His wretched brain gave way, 
And he became a wreck, at random driven, 
Without one glimpse of reagon, or of heaven.’ 

“ But, little girl, she comes to him sometimes 
from heaven, and talks to him. She is so beau- 
tiful, and there is a strange brightness like beams 
of sunlight around her brow, and he is always 
happier after seeing Ruthie. But, dear child, 
here comes Green. QO, hide me, little fairy, do 
not let him touch me. He will kill me for telling 
his history to you. Do not leave me, do not, 
little child, for you look like Ruth—” 


- “Come, Mr. Green,” said the man from the 
other side of the room, “ you must go with me 
now, to have supper. This little girl shall come 
to see you again.” 

“And the man led Mr. Craige away,” said 
my little girl. 

“No, my child,” I replied, “that was not Mr. 
Craige who was talking to you, it was Mr. Green 
himsclf, and he was telling you his own sad his- 
tory; the other gentleman was one of the at- 
tendant keepers. You must know, daughter, . 
that it is very frequently the case in certain forms 
of madness, that the maniac fancies that he is 
perfectly sane, and that all others are crazy, and 
also that he is somebody else.” 

“Poor Mr. Green!” sighed my little girl, and 
she was unusually sad all that evening. 

a eee 
FRENCH AMUSEMENT. 

A new method of amusement has been adopted 
in Paris. Fashionable people, who do not find 
private theatricals or private concerts suited to 
their tastes, give private sermons. A pulpit is 
erected in the drawing-room, and the hostéss 
takes a great deal of pains to secure a popular 
and eloquent preacher. Great exertions are 
made that they are not outdone by their neigh- 
bors in eloquence, Of course it is not to be sup- 

osed that these services are open to the public, 
Eat especial curds of invitation are issued to the 
matinée religieuse (religious morning party), with 
carcful attention to the quality of the guests 
invited.—New York Observer. 
—_——_ OOo ee 
THE FINGERS. 

A master, in illustrating why the fingers are 
not of an equal length, made his scholar grasp a 
ball of ivory, to show that the points of his fin- 

rs are equal, It would have been better, says 
Sir Charles Bell, had he closed his fingers upon 
the palm, and then asked whether or not they 
correspond. The difference in the length of the 
fingers serves a thousand ends, adapting the form 
of the hand and fingers to different purposes, as 
for holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, 
apen, a pencil, engraving tools, etc., in all which 
a secure hold and freedom of motion are admir- 
ably combined.— Notes and Queries. 


